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MAURICE HEWLETT ON TUSCAN LIT- 
ERATURE. 



II. 



Mr. Hewlett finds the poetry of the Dolce Stil 
Nuovo to be •worthily serious in its treatment of 
love as solemn mystery, and very cunning in con- 
ventional artifice, but devoid of sincere emotion. 

His estimate of this poetry is most clearly pre- 
sented in the fourth story in Little Novels of Italy, 
entitled "Messer Cino and the Live Coal." Of 
this story Cino da Pistoia is hero, and the Sel- 
vaggia of his verse is heroine. The story is, in 
effect, an essay in reconstructive criticism, a pro- 
duct of the cooperation of the critical and the 
creative faculties. Mr. Hewlett has first gained 
intimate knowledge of the man Cino da Pistoia, 
by study of his poetry and of external sources, 
intimate knowledge of the special Pistolese envir- 
onment, by that same careful historical investiga- 
tion already referred to, and intimate knowledge 
of the general Tuscan spirit of the time, as com- 
posite result of historical and literary studies. 
Then, instead of recording in formal critical state- 
ments the knowledge of Cino and of his environ- 
ment thus gained, Mr. Hewlett recreates the Pisto- 
lese environment, informs it with the Tuscan spirit 
of the time, and in the environment thus informed 
recreates the personality of the man Cino, leaving 
him free to act and speak as an independent agent 
in response to the imaginary circumstances of the 
story. 

The story draws its dramatic interest from the 
conflict of the realities of life with the remote love- 
lore of the Dolce Stil Nuovo. Cino, already arid 
with legal study, made aware, by a chance gleam 
of sunlight, of the golden beauty of fifteen-year-old 
Selvaggia, turns poet, finds the occupation absorb- 
ing, and sends Selvaggia sonnet after canzone. 
Selvaggia receives poetry and service with wonder- 
ing simplicity, never doubting the emotional sin- 
cerity and the marital intention of the love pro- 
fessed by Cino, but never stirred to love herself. 
An outbreak of factional strife in Pistoia makes 
it expedient for Cino, a Ghibelline, to avoid Guelf- 
ish hostility ; he marries, merely as a matter of 



political precaution, a staid Guelfish dame of Lucca, 
leaves her in her father's house, and returns to 
Selvaggia and his sonnetteering. The brothers of 
Selvaggia — fighters, scorners of Cino and of poetry 
— find, in a sonnet Cino has sent Selvaggia, the 

words 

"... thy poet, that feels the living coal 
Flame on his lips and leap to song . . ." 

They come to Cino, confront him with these words, 
express their desire and determination to hear song 
thus produced, and torture him, submissive, by 
pressing a live coal against his lips. Selvaggia' s 
discovery of the cruelty wakens in her pity so com- 
pelling that in its turn it wakens love. With child- 
ish impulsiveness she hastens to Cino, and seeks to 
atone for the cruelty he has suffered by blushing 
avowal of her love for him. Cino, utterly con- 
founded and dismayed, stammers explanation of 
the proper poetic conception of Love as a dread 
lord, mysterious and immaterial in nature, and 
incidentally discloses the fact that he is married. 
Selvaggia, trembling with the reality of her emo- 
tion, is overwhelmed by the disillusion, and turns 
in flight on Cino's mention of his marriage. 

The following passages are of especial critical 
interest : — 

"The fire set blazing by those lit green swords 
of hers was in the heart of an Assessor of Civil 
Causes, a brazier with only too good a draught. 
For love in love-leamed Tuscany was then a roar- 
ing wind ; it came rhythmically and set the glow- 
ing mass beating like the sestett of a sonnet. One 
lived in numbers in those days ; numbers always 
came. You sonnetteered upon the battlefield, in 
the pulpit, on the Bench, at the Bar. Through- 
out the moil of his day's work at the Podesta those 
clinging long words, in themselves inspiration, 
disio, piaeere, vaghezza, gentilezza, diletto, affetto, 
beautiful twins that go ever embraced, wailed in 
poor Cino's ears, and insensibly shaped themselves 
coherent ;" "There is hardly a sonnet, there are 
certainly neither ballate, eanzoni nor capitoli which 
do not contain some reference to Monna Selvaggia' s 
fine eyes . . . They scorch him, they beacon him, 
they flash out upon him in the dark . . . they are 
lodestones, swords, lamps, torches, fires, fixed and 
ambulatory stars, the sun, the moon, candles. 
They hold lurking a thief to prey upon the vitals 
of Cino ; they are traitors, cruel lances ; they kill 
him by stabbing day after day." (Little Novels 
of Italy, pp. 231-232, 236). 
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Cino is the only poet of the Dolce Stil Nuovo 
to whom Mr. Hewlett devotes particular criticism. 
Guido Cavalcanti is of interest to Mr. Hewlett 
rather as man than as poet. In A Masque of dead 
Florentines Guido enters "with a lute, and a pea- 
cock's feather stuck in his cap," and speaks : — 

" My way was best. 
From lip to lip I past, from grove to grove : 
I am like Florence ; they call me Light o' Love." 

Mr. Hewlett's estimate of Petrarch is severe. 
While he credits him with full Tuscan share of 
refinement in artistry and of fancifulness, he finds 
him totally lacking in sincerity of emotion. Hard 
words he has for him : "the greatest equivocator 
of them all," " that sugar-baker par excellence," 
' ' Petrarch' s looking-glass languishings. ' ' Kinder 
words appear in A Masque of dead Florentines, in 
the greeting of the Chorus to Petrarch and Laura : — 

" ' Merci,' she laugh' d Mm once ; a glove discarded, 

A parting, and a meeting : 
With these his poet's hunger was rewarded ; 

But in her greeting, 
Or when the light of her died down and flutter' d 

As stars at dawning, 
Or at her coming various song-birds utter* d 

The rosy birth of morning ; 
Or when he knelt and took her hand's warm sheathing, 

His heart on fire 
Shot golden words unto his lips, which breathing 

Did lift him higher 

Than ever long assuagement of desire." 

Mr. Hewlett insists upon the power of Pe- 
trarch's influence through the following centuries, 
and fixes upon him responsibility for the replacing 
of emotion by unreal conventionality in the poetry 
of the Eenaissance : — 

"... every philosopher, statesman, painter, 
poet, sculptor, and builder for five hundred years 
to come was avowedly a disciple of Boccaccio or 
of his colleague Petrarca ; " " Petrarch, and after 
him all Tuscany, dallied with light thinking, and 
beat all the images of Love's treasury into thin 
conventions." (Road in Tuscany, vol. I, p. 264 ; 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, p. 69. ) 

Mr. Hewlett holds Sacchetti the greatest of the 
novelists. He finds him essentially a humorist, 
typically Florentine in his "sharply splintered 
jests." In The Road in Tuscany he quotes 
largely from Sacchetti, and declares him to be, 
after Dante, the best companion for Tuscan travel. 

Mr. Hewlett finds Boccaccio essentially a mini- 



aturist, inferior to Sacchetti as story-teller, but 
his superior in artistry. In Boccaccio Mr. Hew- 
lett notes a single example of that power of im- 
agination so constant in Dante : — 

"The example ... is of Isabella cutting off 
her dead lover's head with a knife, 'il meglio 
chepote' — 'as well as she could.' That is real 
second sight: he must have seen her at it." 
(Road in Tuscany, vol. i, p. 60. ) 

Preference has already been made to Mr. Hew- 
lett's ascription to Boccaccio of the determination 
of the definitive phase of the 'theory that the 
world is a garden,' and a passage recently 
quoted contains Mr. Hewlett's estimate of the 
extent of Boccaccio' s influence in the Renaissance. 

The Medicean Eenaissance of the fifteenth cen- 
tury has peculiar fascination for Mr. Hewlett. 
He knows intimately the men of the Medicean 
court — rulers, Humanists, scientists, poets, paint- 
ers, architects, sculptors, — and from the sum of 
these intimate personal acquaintances has woven a 
very complete and very definite conception of Flor- 
entine art life throughout the period, — its varied, 
interrelated interests, its common essential temper, 
its love of learning, its love of beauty, its love of 
love. He glories in the splendid enthusiasm of 
its youth, and yet all his feeling for it is poignant 
with the realization of its transitoriness, its failure 
to endow Italian life with permanent good. 

In the last pages of his chapter "Concerning 
the Theory that the World is a Garden," Mr. 
Hewlett sets forth the various results of the ac- 
ceptance of the theory in the fifteenth century : — 

"Next, man being lord, and God his creature, 
it was considered a dozen different kinds of gar- 
den. Some said it was a garden of simples, where 
secret herbs grew which gave secret knowledge, 
to make men still more wise and powerful than 
they had been. Nicholas Machiavel was one of 
this kind, who had no a priori respect for any- 
thing beautiful, precious, or rare, but subjected 
everything to the test of man's conveniency. 
Lorenzo Medicis was another of this sort, though 
he could not help admiring the softness of fine 
turf and the gleam of women's white necks in 
shady groves. Near to him in opinion were that 
simpler sort of men — like Aeneas Sylvius Picco- 
lomini of Siena, and the poet Beccadelli, and the 
likes of him, who would have frankly turned the 
world into a garden of Armida, and disported in 
its deliciousness so long as their senses remained 
quick. . . Some made the world a grove of 
Academe, some put up a loggia and called it a 
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porch. . . In one word, given the existence of 
the world as a pleasure resort, God as the servant 
and man as the master, there was nothing which 
men did not feel themselves competent to do, or 
which they did not think open to them." {Road 
in Tuscany, vol. i, pp. 265-266.) 

Mr. Hewlett's conception of the art life of this 
period is most clearly presented in the first section 
of the seventh chapter of Earthwork out of Tus- 
cany, entitled "Quattrocentisteria." 1 The chap- 
ter is an essay in reconstructive criticism, similar 
in process to the study of Cino da Pistoia already 
considered. The first section, in which alone the 
litterati appear, is merely introductory to the story 
which occupies the rest of the chapter. The per- 
sons of the first section are Lorenzo de' Medici, 
Giuliano his brother, Simonetta the beloved of 
Giuliano, Politian the poet, and Botticelli the 
painter. The scene is the garden of the Fiesolan 
villa of Lorenzo, the time a cool morning in April, 
the olives just whitening to silver. The morning 
passes in conversation and song, with slight by- 
play in action. The single incident of note is the 
improvisation, by Politian, of a discourse on the 
power and the rights of Beauty, — a discourse elo- 
quent, impassioned, to which all listen with eager 
deference. 

The critical value of the section lies in its subtle 
conveyance of the atmosphere of Benaissance art 
life. Two passages will serve to illustrate the 
sympathy in conception and the delicacy in 
treatment : — 

"The poet was leaning against an ancient ala- 
baster vase, soil-stained, yellow with age and its 
long sojourn in the loam, but with traces of its 
carved garlands clinging to it still. He fingered 
it lovingly as he talked. His oration was con- 
cluding, and his voice rose high and tremulous ; 
there were sparks in his hollow eyes ; " " There 
was a pause. The name of Plato had had a 
strange effect upon the company. You would 
have said they had suddenly entered a church and 
had felt all lighter interests sink under the weight 
of the dim, echoing nave. After a few moments 
the poet spoke again in a quieter tone, but his 
voice had lost none of the unction which had en- 
riched it." (Earthwork out of Tuscany, pp. 120, 

1 Reprinted in the Bibelot, vol. n, no. 5, and published 
in separate book form by Mosher, Portland, Maine, as no. 
xii in his Brocade Series and as no. vm in his Vest Pocket 



The two men who constitute the centers of inter- 
est in Mr. Hewlett's conception of the Florentine 
Benaissance are Lorenzo de' Medici and Politian. 

In Lorenzo Mr. Hewlett finds dual phases of 
personality clearly developed : — 

"He had a bent for many things, some foolish, 
some wicked, some swinish ; but among them he 
had one for quiet happiness which would be amaz- 
ing to read of, unless one could understand how 
easily a man keeps the comely and the vile in 
separate lockers of his soul, and can dip in either 
at will." (Road in Tuscany, vol. I, p. 306.) 

It is the nobler phase of Lorenzo that finds place 
in the chapter "Quattrocentisteria" : his grace- 
ful kindliness as host, his sensitiveness to what is 
beautiful, his encouragement of Politian and his 
sincere deference to him, his eager sympathy with 
the poet's exposition of the power and the rights 
of Beauty. In A Masque of dead Florentines, on 
the contrary, the light is thrown on the other 
phase. Lorenzo' s quatrain summary is bitter with 
futility, and the Chorus greets him with curses for 
the shame and the cruelty of his rule. 

To Lorenzo as poet Mr. Hewlett ascribes the 
usual characteristics : adroitness and shallowness, 
emptiness and melody. A long quotation from the 
Commento is interrupted by the remark : — 

" This is to write like a gentleman and an art- 
ist, with ear attuned to the subtlest fall and cadence, 
with scrupulous weighing of words that their true 
outline shall hold clear and sharp. It is intarsia- 
tura, skilful and clean at the edges. He goes on 
to play with his hammered thought, always as 
delicately and precisely as before." (Earthwork 
out of Tuscany, p. 71. ) 

In the fifth story in Little Novels of Italy, en- 
titled " The Judgment of Borso," a minor episode 
consists of the recitation by a young minstrel, before 
Duke Borso of Ferrara and certain members of his 
court, of Lorenzo's poem, La Caccia col Falcone. 
The description of the effect of the recitation upon 
the listening Duke evinces Mr. Hewlett's own 
admiration for the spirited freshness of the poem, 
and his estimate of its adaptation to contemporary 
effectiveness. The guard of indifference main- 
tained by Borso at the start is broken down by the 
stanza in which the hounds are called, — seven 
resonant lines consisting solely of name after name. 
His attention to the rest of the poem is unfail- 
ing :— 
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" Every muscle of the keen old hunter -was now 
quivering ; his eyes were bright, his smile open and 
that of a child. To the last word of the poem — 
and it has length — he followed without breath the 
checks, the false casts, the bickering of the hunts- 
men, the petty incidents of a breezy morning in 
the marshes, nodding at every point, missing 
nothing, cracking his fingers, cheering under his 
breath, with delight undisguised and interest un- 
alloyed." (Little Novels of Italy, pp. 289-290.) 

Mr. Hewlett's present estimate of Politian, as 
expressed in The Road in Tuscany, is much less 
favorable than his earlier estimate, as expressed in 
Earthwork out of Tuscany. 

In the chapter "Quattrocentisteria," the por- 
trait of Politian as the young Humanist, eager in 
his enthusiasm, sincere in his reverence, is very 
sympathetic. In the later work Mr. Hewlett 
suggests that Politian chose humanistic studies 
rather because he saw therein a chance for per- 
sonal success at court than from sincere devotion 
to Humanism. Mr. Hewlett still recognizes abso- 
lute value, however, in the actual humanistic 
product : — 

" Poliziano wrote letters like Cicero, and odes 
like Horace, and erotics like Anacreon, and pas- 
torals like Theocritus." (Road in Tuscany, vol. 
I, p. 36.) 

As writer of Italian verse, Mr. Hewlett ranks 
him just higher than Lorenzo : — 

"Politian was but little more poet than 
Lorenzo, while he was no less dextrous as a 
rhymer and fashioner of conceits ; " "He was, of 
all the versifiers of the Quattrocento, the most 
dextrous and the best able to 'pretend,' as chil- 
dren say ; he had learning, too — but he had little 
else." (Earthwork out of Tuscany, p. 73 ; Road 
in Tuscany, vol. n, p. 278.) 

In the earlier work Mr. Hewlett held that 
Politian "really did catch some echo of other 
times, and of manners more primal than his own, 
and did instil something of it in his Orfeo." 
(Earthwork ovt of Tuscany, p. 66.) In the later 
work Mr. Hewlett says of the Orfeo : — 

"It is . . . a compendium of every mode 
known to pedantry— your historical-pastoral-epi- 
cal-tragical-threnodical-bacchanal, cut up into the 
infantine passages of a Mystery Play. It reads 
gaspily as they do, but is none the better for 
that." (Road, in Tuscany, vol. n, p. 279.) 

In the chapter "Of Poets and Needlework," 



Mr. Hewlett treats of Luigi Pulci as the typical 
Tuscan versifier. His stanzas, Mr. Hewlett says, 
are ' ' about the idlest of make-believe love affairs, 
full of . . . the merest commonplaces of gal- 
lantry." Mr. Hewlett quotes as typical the 
quatrain, 

" Chi gode goda, che pur io stento ; 
Chi 6 in pace si sia, ch'io son in guerra ; 
Chi ha diletto l'habbi, ch'io ho tonnento ; 
Chi vive lieto, in me dolor afferra ; " 

and says of it : — 

" Poetry, which has a soul, we cannot call it. 
Verse it assuredly is, and of the most excellent. 
. . . Balance is there. Vocalisation, adjustment 
of sound, discriminate use of long syllables and 
short, of subjunctive and indicative moods. Un- 
premeditated art it is not : indeed it is craft rather 
than art ; for Art demands a larger share of soul- 
expenditure than Pulci could afford." (Earth- 
work out of Tuscany, pp. 64-65. ) 

With regard to Luigi' s epic Mr. Hewlett says : — 

"Luigi was ... the very best of all those 
tragico-comico-romantics, poets of embroidery, 
after-supper trouveres, whom the time and the 
taste called forth. If you love romance, the Mor- 
gante Maggiore will wound you in a tender part ; 
if you are devout, you will not read very far. 
You must, in fact, be a persistent trifler to be 
pleased." (Road in Tuscany, vol. i, p. 332.) 

Mr. Hewlett, as has been noted, exempts Mac- 
chiavelli from that charge of absence of thought- 
value which he makes against the Tuscan prose 
writers in general. Mr. Hewlett devotes no single 
critical passage to Macchiavelli ; two effective 
characterizations have already been quoted. 

In the sixteenth chapter of the second volume 
of The Road in Tuscany, entitled "The Heart of 
the Country," Mr. Hewlett deals with Tuscan 
folk-poetry. 

He delights in it as living poetry, poetry of 
fresh, constant growth among Tuscan peasants in 
love-season : — 

"... there are golden lads and girls who, 
when they long for one another, sigh in rhythm 
and fall, when they have bliss of each other thrill 
like thrushes on April evenings, when they part 
moan in music, and when they hate give wild 
lyrical utterance to their heartaches ; " " Words 
and music of the song are theirs, the music mainly 
traditional, the words not all traditional, but vary- 
ing with the poets and their place in time. Modern 
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tilings — the vapore, the railway, the threshing- 
machine, conscription, emigration — come in." 
{Road in Tuscany, vol. n, pp. 349, 353. ) 

Mr. Hewlett has many portraits of the peasant 
makers of this folk -poetry. The most finished is 
that of "Nencina" and "Beppino" in the chap- 
ter just referred to, — as delicate a piece of work 
as " Quattrocentisteria " or the story of Cino, and 
even more intimately sympathetic. 

In this Tuscan folk-poetry Mr. Hewlett finds an 
artistry which clearly differentiates it from the 
common love-rhyme of all nations, — an artistry 
scarcely inferior to that of the Tuscan court 
poets, — and he finds, further, what he has sought 
in vain in Tuscan art-poetry, — deep sincerity of 
emotion : — 

"And if it is objected to me that all young 
people of every age and clime are poets too, I 
reply that these Apennine children are explicitly 
poets, with a severe technique, a complicated 
prosody, an expressiveness of manner, a style 
which Petrarch, remarkable lover, could not 
better ;" "It reveals, it articulates, it informs, 
pierces, lifts up. It shows, beyond any cavil, 
that at heart this mountain people is what the 
upland Scots have been, what the Icelanders and 
Norse have been — natural singers, self-revealing 
only in art, and artists only (like the best of us) 
when their hearts are touched ; " "In . . . this 
native poetry . . . you may run the whole key- 
board of the heart of man and woman, under the 
stress of the one primal passion of love." (Road 
in Tuscany, vol. i, pp. 109-110 ; vol. n, pp. 
353-354, 349.) 

Mr. Hewlett notes particularly the thoroughly 
Tuscan refinement of sentiment throughout this 
poetry : — 

' ' Chivalry, assuredly, never made of fleshly 
love a more dainty ethereal business. Dante 
never rarefied his Beatrice, Petrarch his Laura, 
more utterly than Beppino his ' Honda e delicata 
testa,' than Nencina, the little barefoot girl, her 
'bel gelsomino.' " {Road in Tuscany, vol. II, 
p. 366.) 

St. Francis of Assisi is the only non-Tuscan 
Italian writer to whom Mr. Hewlett devotes par- 
ticular consideration. To him, as has been noted, 
Mr. Hewlett attributes the first proclamation of 
the 'theory that the world is a garden,' and in 
the Gantico del Sole Mr. Hewlett recognizes the 
lyrical firstfruits of the theory. 

Reconstructions of the art life of the Renais- 
sance in Padua and in Ferrara appear in Little 



Novels of Italy, in the second and fifth stories 
respectively. The persons are for the most part 
imaginary. 

To the Italian epic in general, Mr. Hewlett 
gives low rating : — 

"... the two Orkmdos . . . the Gerusalemme, 
and all the rest of the frothy affairs glorified nothing 
but the writer's wit" {Road in Tuscany, vol. n, 
p. 348.) 

Mr. Hewlett's earlier estimate of Bojardo was 
more favorable : in Earthwork out of Tuscany he 
held Bojardo' s Orlando the least unworthy of later 
Italian poems to rank with the Divina Commedia. 
Mr. Hewlett recognizes the "silken quality" of 
Ariosto, and calls him "so nearly a poet that real 
poets like Byron and real critics like Landor and 
Stendhal have thought him one." 

Guarino is dismissed as "sugar-cured," and 
Metastasio as a jigster. Leopardi is classed with 
Dante and with Burns as one of those "true 
poets, whose rhythm seems to represent the heart 
of the people at the highest beat." 

In the estimation of the value of Mr. Hewlett's 
criticism, it is to be borne in mind that through- 
out his critical work his creative instinct remains 
active. Not only does his creative instinct deter- 
mine the form of presentation of his critical judg- 
ments, but to a very large extent it determines 
those judgments themselves. 

In several ways this activity of the creative 
instinct militates against the justice of Mr. Hew- 
lett's critical results. It has been stated that Mr. 
Hewlett's primary intellectual delight is in the 
manhood of particular men and the womanhood of 
particular women. In all his reading, in all his 
travel, he is constantly searching for manhood and 
for womanhood. The Tuscan poets, as Mr. Hew- 
lett points out, found, in all the episodes and 
phases of life, "buona materia a un sonetto" : 
Mr. Hewlett himself is as persistently seeking, in 
life present, and in all records of life past, "buona 
materia" for a reconstructive study of humanity. 
In the consideration of a given literature, his 
approbation tends to follow where his creative 
interest leads. He instinctively estimates the pro- 
ducts of the past by their yield of creative possi- 
bility for the present. The presence or absence of 
self-revelation in the work of art thus becomes to 
him an abnormally important criterion of its value. 
The severity of his criticism of Tuscan literature 
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in general depends directly upon his feeling of its 
impersonality. 

As creative artist, moreover, Mr. Hewlett in- 
stinctively judges earlier creative artists by their 
likeness or unlikeness in creative spirit to himself. 
Dependence upon such source of judgment tends 
to produce somewhat excessive enthusiasm in posi- 
tive approbation, and to give a distinctly sarcastic 
tone to adverse criticism. The results of such 
judgment are necessarily heterodox, — and Mr. 
Hewlett glories in heterodoxy. Hence his peculiar 
delight in assailing Petrarch, or in the exaltation 
of Sacchetti. When he is orthodox, as in his 
admiration for Dante, we may be sure that he is 
overwhelmingly sincere. 

An interesting by-product of Mr. Hewlett's 
dependence upon this source of judgment is his 
tendency to ascribe to favorite authors character- 
istics to be found in his own work. Thus he in- 
sists that Dante, in treatment of such figures as 
Ugolino, Sapia, Guido da Montefeltro, is con- 
sciously personifying the districts they represent — 
Pisa, Siena, the Eomagna. So also he insists 
upon Dante's high esteem for the common people, 
the "staple." Such personification and such 
esteem are much more evidently traits of Mr. 
Hewlett than of Dante. 

Mr. Hewlett's criticism becomes most effective 
and most valuable when the critical and the cre- 
ative faculties work in conscious, deliberate ac- 
cord. Such cooperation of faculties appears, with 
limited scope, throughout A Masque of dead Flor- 
entines, and in many characterizations scattered 
through the other works. The finished products 
of such cooperation are the several essays in re- 
constructive criticism particularly noted above. 
Since Mr. Hewlett is so exceptionally accurate in 
his acquisition of knowledge, and so very subtle 
in the humanity of his re-creation, the Cino, the 
Lorenzo, the Politian of his fiction satisfactorily 
represent the truth of the historic Cino, Lorenzo, 
Politian. Mr. Hewlett's reader is thus enabled 
to make the acquaintance of these men, not by 
repetition of the acquisitive process necessary to 
Mr. Hewlett himself, nor through formal bio- 
graphical statements, but, as though in real life, 
by familiarity with the spontaneous conversation 
and action of the men themselves. 



Ernest H. Wilkins. 



ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

A Study of the Sources of Bunyan's Allegories, 
with special, reference to Deguileville' s Pilgrimage 
of Man. A dissertation submitted to the Board 
of University Studies of the Johns Hopkins 
University in conformity with the requirements 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, by 
James Blanton Whaeey. Baltimore : J. H. 
Purst Company, 1904. 

By way of introduction, Dr. Wharey gives a 
brief review of the work already done in the study 
of Bunyan's sources, — from Dr. Johnson's obser- 
vation that Bunyan may have read Spenser, to 
Kotz's comparison of the Pilgrim's Progress with 
the Faerie Queene in 1899, — and then proceeds 
to investigate the question of Bunyan's supposed 
indebtedness to Deguileville, — a question, which 
though proposed by Dibdin almost a century ago, 
and carefully considered by Offor (1853) and 
Hill (1858), has hitherto never been satisfactorily 
answered (pp. 1-5). 

Of the three Pilgrimages of Deguileville, Le 
Pelerinage de la Vie Surname, Le Pelerinage de 
VAme, and Le Pelerinage de Jhesuerist, only the 
first bears any resemblance to Bunyan, and hence 
a detailed comparison is made between it and Pil- 
grim' s Progress. This first Pilgrimage was com- 
posed in 1330-31, and at once became very 
popular. It was translated into English by John 
Lydgate in 1426, and an anonymous prose ren- 
dering, a slavish translation of the French original, 
appeared in 1430. Seven mss., supposed to rep- 
resent this version or a modernized form of it, are 
extant. Of these seven mss. , a modernized seven- 
teenth century version, Camb. Ff. 6.30, was se- 
lected by Dr. Wharey as a basis for comparison 
with Bunyan, since this version circulated in 
manuscript, and may possibly have fallen into 
Bunyan's hands. An elaborate and exhaustive 
comparison of the two allegories is made, and to 
exhibit clearly every point of likeness or of dif- 
ference, copious extracts are given from each. 
Though Dr. Wharey brings out many points of 
similarity between the two allegories, and finds 
not a few striking parallelisms, these resemblances 
he easily accounts for as a natural result of the 
treatment of a common theme ; and in no instance 
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